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How does one get acquainted with the past life of the people of a
foreign country? From the usual type of history books? Not at all.
Such books merely give "facts and figures" about a country. Dates
and names do not make us understand a country. By learning such
dates and names one can at best prepare a "catalogue" of past events.
Such "historical scholarship" offers no insights into the life of the
people in the past nor indications concerning trends in the future.
Unless good teachers of history are also good teachers of literature,
how can we hope to produce the writers of the "new history?"
The historical works that we used to read were written by British
writers. They offered a British view of Russia and did not depict a
rounded picture of Russian life. They did not, of course, provide
any sort of an Indian view of Russia.
Among the educated Indians a variety of notions about Russia
were widely prevalent: "Russia was a totalitarian country. Stalin
was a dictator. The Russian people had been reduced to the position
of automatons. Democracy had no place in Russia. They' gave
food to people and took away their liberty. Writers and artists had
no freedom. All those falling under suspicion would be liquidated.
Unable to bear such oppression, freedom-loving Russians desired
only to escape from their own country. The testimony of those who
had fled from Russia to other countries provided clear proof of the
horrid conditions in that country. In every country local communists
functioned as Russian agents. They lacked patriotism and they
would never hesitate to betray their own country to Russia." Such
were the views that were widely held.
Since the days when I was quite young, I had insistently questioned
my comrades concerning such allegations. They gave me replies that
were clear enough, but their analysis was exclusively political.
Some Communist friends with a taste for literature introduced me
to Tolstoy. His works and his extraordinary.literary skill brought 19th
century Russia vividly before my eyes, like a motion picture. I could
almost feel the sturdy hand of the Russian peasant on my shoulder.
I could see the wheat stalks in the field swaying in the breeze and I
could recognize the special fragrance of the ripening wheat.
I have never Seen the Ganga. The Ganga is only as far away from
me as she is from the Volga. But what elevated thoughts flood my
mind when I think of the Ganga! What is the reason? A great many
people have told me a great, many things about the Ganga. Those
pure thoughts that rise in my mind when I think about the Ganga